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READERS WRITE 


On Faith in Democracy 
In your issue of June 29, I found the 
editorial “Not Invincible.” It is amazing 
how effectively and directly you are deal- 
ing with the present-day situation . ... 
Miss Florence Meadows 
Elgood, W. Va. 











Every true American is rejoicing over 
your June 29th editorials “Not Invincible” 
and “Competence Counts.” Every editor 
should put some teeth in his editorials dur- 
ing the world crisis, and keep out parti- 
san politics. 

Lillian M. Pierce 
Atlanta, Ga. 
. -- * 

. .. | wish every American citizen could 
read this splendid editorial. .It is my 
opinion that “a flaming fanaticism for 
liberty at all costs” will make us in- 
vincible. 

Otto Ernest Rayburn 
Caddo Gap, Ark. 

In order to have a fanatical faith in our 
democracy, it must be made worthy of our 
faith ...Here in North Dakota the 
money-lenders own or have a mortgage 
on about 90 per cent of our farms. Why 
should we fight to protect this land when 
the bankers own it? When we add eco- 
nomic and social democracy to our politi- 
cal democracy, we will have a system that 
deserves a fanatical faith. 

Edwin Johnson 
Kenmare, N. D. 
Alamo—F ort or Mission? 

In your July 6 issue your answer to 
where Davy Crockett died was that it was 
in Fort Alamo. The Alamo was in fact 
only one of several missions erected in 
and around San Antonio in an effort to 
convert the Indians. The battle took place 
there to take advantage of whatever pro- 
teetion the walls of the Mission might 
afford. The defenders were finally driven 
within the walls of the adobe Chapel and 
that is where they all met their death. 

Grover Morrell 
Dallas, Texas 

{It is true that the Alamo was a mission; but in a 
military sense, it was a fort, having been defended 
as such.—Ed.] 


On Compulsory Training 

In your recent article concerning com- 
pulsory military training (PATHFINDER, 
June 29). reference was made to the mili- 
tary draft of the last World War. . 
It stated that certain classes of people, by 
discretionary powers of the local draft 
boards, were exempted from military serv- 
ice. Among these certain classes were 
postal employees. In our Post Office were 
at least ten employees who were called 
for military service, among them my- 
self .. . Please explain ... 

Clarence O. Larson 
Bradford, Pa. 

[Apparently the local board did not see fit, in these 
cases, to employ its discretionary power to exempt. 
—Ed.} 

* * * 

The objectors (to compulsory training) 
should know that the advocates of de- 
mocracy are also its defenders. It is im- 
possible to uphold democracy without a 
defense. If a government does not de- 
mand the service of its subjects at a 
drastic time like this, then there are others 
who will ...Is it not cheaper to prepare 
to defend democracy than to let its founda- 
tions be destroyed? Would it not be 
better to train our youth in the defense 
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of our great nation than to let them fall 
as ignorant cannon fodder? 

Rev. A. C. Hicks 
Morrilton, Ark. 

There is 4 difference between military 
training, which is as democratic as any 
other education, and military service 
which is despotic. This training should 
have been started years ago... 

Benson Wright 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Unreached Pole 

In “Science Facts” on Page 13 of the 
June 22 PATHFINDER, you state that the 
South Magnetic Pole has never been reach- 
ed by man. Sir Douglas Mawson, with 
Professor David and Dr. Mackay of the 
Shackleton expedition, discovered the 
South Magnetic Pole on Jan. 16, 1909. It 
was also visited by the Byrd Expedition. 

Ralph Storstrom 
Peabody, Mass. 

[According to the Department of Terrestrial Mag- 
netism of the Smithsonian Institution, Mawson only 
came within a few miles of the South Magnetic Pole. 
The Byrd Expedition has never visited it.—Ed.] 


“Proud to Be a Reader” 

nit Your June 22nd editorial, “The 
Facts We Must Face,” is very commend- 
able ... The particular statement to which 
i refer is: “The arms we are building 
now, the policies we are shaping, are 
being built and shaped on the theory that 
our way of life is something worth pro- 
tecting at all costs. And Americans are 
not Americans if they feel otherwise— 
excepting those whose honest religious 
convictions impel them to think differ- 
ently.” 

The editorial makes us proud to be a 
reader of PATHFINDER. 

D. G. Diddams 

Wausau, Wis. 
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RHYME & REASON 


OTHING in the world can tak 

place of persistence. Talent wil! 

nothing is more common than unsu 

ful men with talent. Genius wil! 
unrewarded genius is almost a pri, 
Education will not—the world is fv!) 

educated derelicts. Persistence an: 

termination alone are omnipotent. 
—CALVIN COOLIDG! 


* a * 











The great thing in this world is n 
much where we are, but int what direc. 
tion we are moving. 

—O. W. HOLMES 
Oh, the gallant fisher’s life! 

It is the best of any; 

’Tis full of pleasure, void of strif. 

And ’tis beloved by many. 

IZAAK WALTON 


* * * 





If you know how to spend less tha u 
get, you have the philosopher’s ston: 
—BENJAMIN FRANK! 


* * * 


A scolding wife can say endles 
concerting things, and she hits or mi 
but a silent woman says everything 

—H. G. WELLS 
My feet, they haul me Round the House, 
They Hoist me up the stairs; 
I only have to steer them, and 
They Ride me Everywheres. 
—GELETT BURGESS 


Why fools are endowed by Nature with 
voices so much jouder than sensible )eo- 
ple possess is a mystery. It is a fact 
emphasized throughout history. 

—HERTZLER 


- * * 


Mistakes remember’d are not faults 
forgot. 

—B. H. NEWEL! 
The wheel goes round and round, 
And some are up and some are on the down, 
And still the wheel goes round. 


—JOSEPHINE POLLARD 


One should never put on one’s 
trousers to go out to fight for freed: 
—IBSE> 
* 7 * 
such agreeable frie: 
questions, they pas 


Animals are 
they ask no 
criticisms. 
—GEORGE ELI‘ 
When evening closes Nature’s eye, 

The glow-worm lights her little spark 
To captivate her favorite fly 

And tempt the rover through the dark. 

x —MONTGOMER’ 

The present is big with the futu: 

—LEIBNITZ 

This is a proof of a well-trained mind, 
to rejoice in what is good and to gric\ 
at the opposite. 

-—CICERO 


Man says—"So, so.’ 
Heaven says—‘No, no.” 
—CHINESE APHORISM 


Pretexts are not 
wishes to use them. 


wanting 


—GOLDON! 


* * - 


An injury graves itself in metal, but 3 


benefit writes itself in water. 
—JEAN BERTAUT 


when one 
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MONROE DOCTRINE— 


Our Entire Foreign Policy Hinges Upon It 


received a firm warning from the 
l‘nited States. The United States, said 
ihe warning, would not permit terri- 
tory in the Western Hemisphere to be 
transferred from one non-American 
power to another. In other words, the 
colonies of The Netherlands, France 
and Britain on this side of the Atlantic 
could not be seized by Europe’s total- 
jtarian partners. 

Last week, though Germany termed 
this policy “untenable,” Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull had grimly re- 
affirmed it. This stand was of great 
significance not only to the United 
States but to the world. It meant that 
the United States was determined to 
enforce the foundation stone of its 
foreign policy—the Monroe Doctrine 

against any aggressor, even if it 
meant war. 

For the United States to take such 
, stand was not surprising. In the 
last century, the United States has 
put the Doctrine—the doctrine of 
“America for Americans”—into use 
many times. It has worked every time 
—and the people of this country have 
never had to fight to uphold it. 


... For Self-Defense 


The Doctrine is an instrument of 
self-defense. Despite the opinion of 
some idealists, it is not in effect be- 
cause the United States is particularly 
altruistic or interested in the continu- 
ing independence of the Latin-Amer- 
ican states per se. The reasoning be- 
hind it is that the safety of the nation 
itself is best preserved by barring 
from this hemisphere all powerful 
European or Asiatic powers. 

Probably the most important state 
paper that ever came out of the White 
House, the Doctrine is neither a treaty 
nor a part of international law. Basic- 
ally, it is a policy of the executive 
branch of our government. Not until 
last month, when both Houses of Con- 
gress passed a resolution incorporat- 

its principles, has it ever had ex- 
press legislative sanction. 
lhe Doctrine was first enunciated 
the nation’s fifth President—James 
Monroe—in a message to Congress on 
December 2, 1823. It was laid down 
because, just as last week, European 
despots—the dictators of that day— 
had ganged up and had designs on the 
Western Hemisphere, 

In 1815, after the France of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte had -béen finally 
crushed by a coalition of other Euro- 
pean powers, the conquerors found 
their peoples restless. The French 


ie June 18 the Rome-Berlin Axis 


} 
) 


revolutionary ideas of liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity had spread throughout 
the Continent, threatening to over- 
throw the rule of despots everywhere. 
In fact, during the Napoleonic wars, 
the Spanish ruler had been over- 
thrown and Spanish colonies in South 
America had won their independence. 


.... Holy Alliance’ Threat 


To stifle the spread of representa- 
tive government, the kings of Russia, 
Prussia and Austria formed the “Holy 
Alliance.” After it, had restored the 
King of Spain to absolute power, the 
Alliance, with the aid of France, de- 
termined to restore to the Spanish 








Monroe Enunciated the Doctrine 


monarchy the _ rebellious Spanish- 
American colonies. 

Great Britain balked at the idea. 
Unwilling to see her lucrative trade 
with the new South American coun- 
tries endangered and fearful of a 
united European continent, she urged 
a joint U. S.-British declaration against 
the threatened invasion. President 
Monroe, Secretary of State John Quin- 
cy Adams, and former Presidents Jef- 
ferson and Madison, seriously consid- 
ered the suggestion. But wary of “en- 
tangling alliances,” they decided on a 
unilateral declaration against foreign 
interference in this hemisphere, in- 
stead of a joint declaration. . 

Their thoughts were embodied in 
Monroe’s message to Congress on De- 
cember 2, 1823. The message contained 
these principles: 


@ (1) “In the wars of European 
powers, im matters relating to them- 
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selves, we have never taken any part, 
nor does it comport wth our policy 
so to do.” 

@ (2) There is to be no extension 
of European colonization in the Amer- 
icas. The attempt would be “danger- 
ous to our peace and safety.” 

@ (3) There is to be no extension of 
Europe’s political systems in the 
Americas. Europe can neither own 
nor dominate any part of them. How- 
ever, the United States will not inter- 
fere with existing colonies of Euro- 
pean powers, including the remaining 
colonies of Spain. 

@ (4) There is to be no European 
coercion of the new American govern- 
ments “who have declared their inde- 
pendence, and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have on great 
consideration and just principles 
acknowledged.” 


This declaration had the desired ef- 
fect. The plan to reconquer the South 
American republics fell flat. But in 
the view of many historians, the real 
deterrent to the scheme was less the 
Monroe Doctrine than the British fleet. 
The British, whose Foreign Minister 
Canning was instrumental in shaping 
the policy set forth by Monroe, had 
made it clear that their fleet, rulers of 
the seas, would bar any expeditionary 
force to South’ America other than 
Spain’s alone, and Spain by itself was 
too weak to undertake such a danger- 
ous venture, 


.. + Police Power 


In the last 117 years, the scope of the 
Monroe Doctrine has been widened 
and its interpretation has varied un- 
der different Presidential Administra- 
tions. For one thing, not only Euro- 
peans but all non-Americans are now 
barred by it from territorial acquisi- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. In 
addition, the bar applies not only to 
colonies but to any “transfer of do- 
minion or sovereignty.” It was on the 
basis of this latter principle that the 
Rome-Berlin Axis was warned thal 
the possessions of The Netherlands, 
France and Britain would not be per- 
mitted to fall into its hands. 

The most significant change in the 
interpretation of the Doctrine came 
in 1895 and thereafter. Until that 
time, the United States had refused to 
use it in struggles between the Latin- 
American states themselves. Nor did 
it propose to protect them from wars 
waged against them by non-American 
nations to redress real or imagined 
wrongs. In short, the Doctrine was 
not interpreted as giving the United 
States the right to police the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In 1895, however, a dispute broke 
out between Britain and Venezuela 
over the boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. Britain deter- 
mined to settle it by arms, but the 
United States stepped in with a de- 
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mand that the dispute be settled by 
arbitration, with the United States 
acting as arbitrator. When Britain 
demurred on the ground the Monroe 
Doctrine was not a part of interna- 
tional law, the then Secretary of State 
Richard Olney made this statement: 
“Today the United States is practically 
sovereign upon this continent, and its 
fiat is law upon the subjects to which 
it confines its interposition.” Britain 
accepted arbitration and the dispute 
was settled in that manner. 

Olney’s declaration established the 
principle that the United States could 
interfere in disputes between Latin- 
American nations and non-American 
powers. In effect, this seemed to make 
our southern neighbors virtual “Yan- 
kee wards,” a condition which they 
hotly resented. 

Nevertheless, President Theodore 
Roosevelt carried the policy of polic- 
ing Latin America even further, devel- 
oping what was known as the “Roose- 
velt corollary” to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. If, he reason- 
ed, the United States would 
not permit non-American 
powers to uSe force in set- 
thing disputes with Latin- 
American nations, it was 
necessary for this country to 
see that Latin America lived 
up to its obligations abroad, 
chiefly financial. In essence, 
he declared that if the Latin- 
American states didn’t be- 





have themselves’ toward 
Europe, we'd make them 
do so. 


For approximately 20 
years, this interpretation of 
the Doctrine was in force. 
To see that the Dominican 
Republic paid its debts to 
Europe, the United States 
controlled its customs and 
subjected it to Marine rule. 
U. S. Marines ruled Haiti 
for 18 years. The United 
States also interfered in 


Nicaragua, Honduras and Mexico. 


.. ‘“Mutualization” 


But in the last 15 years the United 
States has gradually backed away 
from this “big stick” interpretation 
of the Doctrine, an interpretation that 
stirred up strong feelings against the 
United States south of the Rio Grande. 
Particularly during F. D. Roosevelt’s 
Administration—the era of the “Good 
Neighbor” attitude—there has been an 
attempt to “mutualize” the Doctrine, 
to have its principles supported and 
defendéd by the 21 republics rather 
than by the United States alone. 

This effort has met with some suc- 
eess at recent Pan-Ameriéan confer- 
ences. At Buenos Aires in 1936, a 
treaty was signed pledging the Amer- 
ican states to consult on the steps to 
be taken in case the peace of any one 
of them was threatened—whether by 
an American or a non-American state 
—and another treaty pledged the sig- 
natories not to intervene in the do- 
mestic affairs of any other American 
state. Two years later, at Lima, the 
21 American nations pledged thém- 
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selves to the first broad credo of unity 
ever voiced in this hemisphere. And 
last year, at Panama, they adopted a 
resolution providing for consultation 
“in case any geographical region of 
America, subject to the jurisdiction of 
a non-American state, should be ob- 
liged to change its sovereignty, and 
there result therefrom a danger to the 
security of the American continent.” 

This “mutualization” does not mean 
that the United States will no longer 
act alone to enforce the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The attitude of the Roosevelt 
Administration is that if the Latin- 
American states are willing to cooper- 
ate with us in supporting its princ- 
iples, so much the better. But if they 
refuse, the United States will fight to 
uphold it alone. 


.. . Imitation “‘ Doctrines” 


Since its inception, the United States 
periodically has had to defend the 
Doctrine from criticisms issued by 


Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


The Immediate Objective Now Is to Keep Aggressors Away 


other major powers. But today a new 
situation has developed. The United 
States now is forced to defend the 
Doctrine against European and Asiatic 
imitations, devised by the world’s lead- 
ing aggressor powers—Germany and 
Japan. 

What has happened is this: Behind 
the slogan “Europe for Europeans,” 
Germany has asserted a “Monroe Doc- 
trine for Europe,’ and behind the 
slogan “Asia for Asiatics,” the Japa- 
nese have proclaimed a “Monroe Doc- 
trine for Asia.” They argue that if 
this country gives to itself the right 
to keep Europeans and Asiatics out of 
this hemisphere, they have a right to 
keep the United States out of Europe 
and Asia. In other words,. if this 
country is to be consistent, it cannot 
“meddle” in Europe and Asia—aid be- 
leaguered Britain and China—while at 
the same iime upholding the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

This argument has convinced some 
Americans, but the State Department 
has taken no little pains to point out 
its fallacies, to point out the important 
difference between the U. S. Monroe 
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Doctrine and its German and Ja; 
so-called counterparts. 

That difference, an all-imp: 
one, is over the matter of he 
Germany and Japan use their “)\| 
Doctrines” as an excuse, as a “pi 
in the words of Secretary of 
Cordell Hull, “for the carrying 
conquest by the sword, of m 
occupation, and of complete ec: 
and political domination .. . of 
free and independent peoples. 
contrast, says Hutl, the U. S. 
roe Doctrine: 

. is solely a policy of seH-defe: 
which is intended to preserve thx 
dependence and integrities of 
Amerieas .. . It contains within it 
the slightest vestige of any imp! 
tion, much less assumption, of hy 
mony on the part of the United St 


In addition, Hull does not recard 
the current Administration policy oj 
aiding Britain and China by methvcds 
“short of war” as a violation of 
U. S. “policy of non-partic: 
pation and of non-involve 
ment in the purely p: 
cal affairs of Europe,” but 
as a policy “for the purpos: 
of promoting economic, « 
mercial and social reha)ili- 
tation, and of advancing th 
cause of international 
and order, of which the 
tire world stands so tragical- 
ly in need today.” 


... Quarter-Spher: 


Because of the Mo 
Doctrine, the United States 
today is committed to “h 
isphere defense,” committe: 
to protect beth North and 
South America from outsi: 
aggression. With aggres 
totalitarian powers aeros 
both the Atlantic and Pacific 
turning covetouS eyes 
ward this part of the worl, 
such defense is an extremely 
large order. So large is il 
in fact, that some thinkers are urging 
its abandonment for the “quarte! 
sphere” theory. They argue that il 
is too costly and dangerous. for 
country to attempt to protect from 
vasion both North and Seuth Ame: 
particularly if Britain falls and (lv 
Germans and Japanese attack at th 
same time. It would be much wi 
they contend, to attempt to defend oil) 
the region between the North |! 
and the Brazilian “bulge” of South 
America—the “quarter sphere”—|: 


ing that part of South America s« th 


of the “bulge” to take care of it 
as best it can. 

Perhaps this may be the ulti) 
policy of the United States. Bul 
present the “hemisphere defense” | 
icy is in effect. And as Iong as il 
as long as they believe that their « 
safety is~best maintained by keepiis 
potential aggressors out of this part 0! 
the world, the free American peop! 
will have to stand ready to mak« 
sacrifices that such a policy may e) 
in a war-mad age. In this resp: 
there can be no doubt about 
United States—it stands ready, 
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. roared that it was ready. 











WAR ABROAD 


Lull Before Storm? 


Early last week there was a brief 
ul! in Germany’s constant mass air 
raids on Great Britain—the lull before 
ihe storm, many persons thought. For 
stories persisted that, after one final 
peace Offensive by the two Axis pow- 
ers, Hitler would launch the expected 
all-out attack on the British Isles. One 
date suggested was July 19. But what- 
ever the date, the attack was expected 
to come soon. Wrote Virginio Gayda, 
Mussolini’s editorial mouthpiece: 
“Preparations will be completed with- 
ina fewdays. Britain will have tochose 
between submssion—and extremely 
crim, violent war in which inexorable 
destruction will be measured not by 
vears or weeks, but by days or hours.” 

But if the Axis Powers hoped for 
tame British submission, their hopes 
seemed ill-founded. In a fighting 
speech in which he emphasized the 
horrors Britain must expect, Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill told his 
people and the world: “We await un- 
dismayed the impending assault... 
We shall defend every village, every 
town and every city. The vast mass 
of London itself, fought street by 
street, could easily devour ‘an entire 
hostile army, and we would rather see 
London laid in ruins and ashes than 
that it should be tamely and abjectly 
enslaved.” 

The immediate reply from Berlin 
was that Germany would consider 
London no longer an open city. Nazis, 
warning of London’s fate, said present 
ir raids’ are “mere routine for our 
aviators ... child’s play (compared 
to) the real thing.” The High Com- 
mand said that “with German thor- 
oughness,” preparations for the in- 
vasion had been made all the way 
from Norway to the Spanish border. 
In Spain, Dictator Franco chipped in 
by demanding Gibraltar for Spain. 


... Only Beginning’ 


Though waves of bombers will 
probably signal the invasion, its real 
strength will have to come over sea. 
And the defense of Britain remains as 
much the work of the British Navy as 
of air and land forces. Last week the 
British Navy, through First Lord of 
the Admiralty Albert V. Alexander, 
In a speech 
broadeast to the United States, Alex- 

ider used familiar language: “To 
\merica, I say in the words of your 
John Paul Jones, ‘Surrender? Why, 

e’'re only beginning to fight.’ ” 

Indicating that sea power is still an 

portant factor in war, all three bel- 

serents last week made claims for 
their navies. Claiming a total of 
1.329,313 tons of enemy-used shipping 
sunk since the beginning of the war (a 
ligure which Britain said was four 
limes too high), Germany boasted that 
's warships are “on the high seas” 
‘ipturing enemy shipping and operat- 











International 


Alexander Used American Words 


ing at will. The British admitted that, 
in the week ending July 7, 114,137 tons 
of British, allied and neutral shipping 
had been sunk. 

In the Mediterranean, British and 
Italians were still disputing who came 
out best in a series of naval encounters 
in both the eastern and western ends 
of the sea. Unless Italian reports that 
they had seriously damaged the battle 
cruiser Hood and the aircraft carrier 
Ark Royal are true (which the British 
deny), the losses on both sides ap- 
pear to have been minor. 

But it was significant that both Ital- 
ians and British reported that one 
group of British warships engaged was 
convoying merchantmen through the 
Mediterranean. This indicates that, de- 
spite her shore-based aircraft and her 
speedy warships, Italy does not com- 
mand that sea. It seems probable that 
Italy may soon be cut off from the 
world’s sea-born commerce, and her 
own African empire. “Italy’s best is 
no match for our second best,” British 
sea dogs boasted after these engage- 
ments. The Admiralty warned that all 
Italian coasts were “dangerous” waters 
—presumably mined. 

Meantime, through Germany’s lull, 
war in the air continued. Italian 
planes raided Haifa in Palestine, ter- 
minus of the pipe line from the Mosul 
oil fields. The British constantly 
bombed Tobruk, Libyan base port. 
And the British continued to hammer 
at Germany’s jumping off points for 
invasion, especially airdromes. 

But just how superior sea power will 
stack up against superior air and land 
power in this war probably cannot be 
decided until the mass attack on Brit- 
ain is history. Should Britain fall 
«under that attack, her navy will lack 
bases for a close blockade of a Nazi- 
fied ‘Europe. If Britain does hold 
against the worst blows Hitler can 
strike, then the long war Churchill 








5 


predicts may see Nazi Germany bled 
white by an endless British blockade. 
And, in Sea Lord Alexander’s words, 
the British Isles may well become “the 
main seat of our war effort ... as 
a base from which to seek out and 
destroy the enemy.” 
eA 


..- Old Men, New Era? 


We, Philippe Petain, Marshal - of 
France, in view of the Constitutional 
Law of July 10, 1940, assume the fune- 
tions of the Chief of the French State, 


With this kingly flourish a fortnight 
ago Marshal Petain, by his first “Con- 
stitutional Act,” became nominal dic- 
tator of a totalitarian France. His sec- 
ond act was to declare his own pow- 
ers, which include: 

(1) Absolute legislative power until 
the new “corporative” Assembly is 
established to succeed the French As- 
sembly which voted itself out of ex- 
istence, and thereafter whenever he 
sees fit to wield it; (2) absolute execu- 
tive power, and power to appoint; (3) 
command of the armed forces; (4) 
the right of pardon; (5) power to ne- 
gotiate and ratify treaties and receive 
ambassadors; (4) power to declare a 
state of siege in any part of France. 
War, however, can only be declared 
with agreement of the new Assembly, 
to be created. 

.... Strong Men” 

The 84-year-old Marshal, like Hitler, 
named his own successor in event hé 
should die before France “ratifies” the 
new constitution, in an election in 
which a father will cast the vote of 
his entire family. The successor will 
be the present real power behind 
Petain, swart, wily Vice Premier 
Pierre Laval, 57-year-old butcher’s 
son who started his career as a Social- 
ist but shifted opportunistically with 
every political wind until he became 
an apostle of appeasement. Laval 
heads a triumvirate of “strong men” 
in Petain’s 12-man cabinet, the other 
two being General Maxime Weygand, 
Minister of Defense, and Minister of 
the Interior Adrien Marquet, another 
ex-Socialist and jingoistic politico 
who cultivates a Hitler mustache. 

The _still-stupefied French people 
passed July 14, Bastille Day, symbol 
of the French Revolution, in what 
Germans ironically called “medita- 
tion.” Meantime Petain was busy 
issuing such edicts as: “International 
capitalism and socialism are things of 
the’ past. . . Our nation must be in- 
tegrated within the continental system 
of production and exchange. . . France 
must return to her agricultural and 
peasant characteristics.” Another 
edict—that only persons of French 
parentage should hold government 
positions—was interpreted by the 
Germans to mean that Jews would be 
excluded. 

While Leon Noel, armistice commis- 
sioner and now liason officer with 
occupied France, sought to get per- 
mission for the Petain government to 
rule from Versailles, Petain announced 
that governors would run civil affairs 
in the 33 old Bourbon provinces, in- 
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stead of in Republican France’s de- 
partments. “Power will thus find it- 
self centralized and _ decentralized 
simultaneously,” it was explained. 

What the French people themselves 
think about their imitation Hitlers 
can not yet be told. But it was ob- 
vious that Germany, outwardly court- 
eous but inwardly scornful of all old- 
line French politicians, was not im- 
pressed. Following the lead of Hit- 
ler’s Voelkischer Beobachter, German 
newspapers sniffed: “Political rebirth 
is of no value unless it comes from the 
masses, not from above, We can hard- 
ly expect a new era from such old 
men.” Playwright Henri Bernstein, 
refugee in the United States, sounded 
truer words in his requiem for civil- 
ized France: “France is doomed to 
slave for the conqueror.” 


. .. Cuba’s Election 


Last week, as representatives of the 
American republics began assembling 
in Havana for the fourth Pan Amer- 
ican Conference in seven years, Cuba 
went through the throes of a national 
election. Like Mexico’s riotous affair 
of July 7, it was marked by wide- 
spread disorders and irregularities. 

Nominally a republic, Cuba has 
been ruled since the 1933 “revolt of 
the six sergeants” by Col. Fulgencio 
Batista as head of the nation’s armed 
forces. Although Cubans admit that 
“Strong Man” Batista could have taken 
over the Presidency at any time fol- 
lowing his 1933 revolt, the former 
Army stenographer chose to wait 
more than five years before seeking 
that office. Only last December he 
resigned from the Army to run for 
President. 

In last week’s election, postponed 
several times since February, Batista 
was opposed by Dr. Ramon Grau San 
Martin, the man he pushed into the 
Presidency in 1933 and out in 1934. 
Batista, 39-year-old peasant-born in- 
ternationalist, had pledged coopera- 
tion with the United States, while Dr. 
Grau, 58-year-old aristocrat and intel- 
lectual, stood on a platform of “Cuba 
for the Cubans.” 

Besides choosing a successor to Pres- 
ident Frederico Laredo Bru, a Batista 
man barred by the Constitution from 
succeeding himself, Cuba’s 2,000,000 
eligible voters cast ballots for a new 
Congress and provincial and munici- 
pal officials. Though the Army stood 
guard at the polls, five persons were 
killed and at least 25 wounded. When 
Batista’s headquarters jubilantly 
claimed a landslide for his seven- 
party coalition ticket, Dr. Grau and 
his three-party bloc of supporters 
charged the Army with direct inter- 
vention on behalf of Col. Batista. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Grau, the public was 
terrorized and many oppositionists 
prevented from casting their votes. 

These charges, however, were con- 
sidered unlikely to change the result. 
Although the official tabulation had 
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Batista: Cuba’s Next President 


not been completed, unofficial counts 
credited Batista with better than a 
3-to-2 margin of victory. Thus as- 
sured of election, “Strong Man” Ba- 
tista. looked forward to becoming 
Cuba’s new President on October 10. 


Meanwhile the outcome of Mexico’s 
bitterly fought contest still remained 
in doubt. Though the Cardenas Revo- 
lutionary party claimed the official 
tabulation showed its candidate, Gen- 
eral Manue] Avila Camacho, had car- 
ried all of Mexico’s 172 election dis- 
tricts which gave him 2,136,625 votes 
to opposition candidate General Juan 
Andreau Almazan’s 128,574, Almazan 
supporters hinted they would chal- 
lenge the official count, Claiming Al- 
mazan had carried all but 22 of the 
election districts, they indicated Al- 
mazan planned to establish his own 
Congress. Thus it appeared last week 
that if both sides stuck to their claims 
of victory, Mexico might find itself 
with two Congresses in September, 
each claiming the right to certify Mex- 
ico’s next President. 





...In the Orient 


Reorientation of Japan’s diplomacy 
to strengthen her ties with the vic- 
torious European Axis powers has 
long been foreshadowed by the con- 
trolled Japanese press. Last week 
this move was apparently being forced 
by the strongly nationalistic Japanese 
Army. 

By refusing to support the moderate 
government headed by Premier Ad- 
mira] Mitsumasa Yonai the Army pre- 
cipitated a Cabinet crisis. When Yonai 
and his colleagues resigned, the Army 
triumphantly declared that the next 
Cabinet must not only lean toward 
Germany and Italy, but oppose the 
United States and Britain in the Far 
East. This seemed assured when 
Prince Fumimaro’ Konoye accepted 
the Emperor’s invitation to form a 
new Cabinet. Indications were that 
Konoye would establish a one-party 
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government on the German-]| 
model, 

The Cabinet upset came just 
Japan seemed about to extract an 
portant concession from Britain. 
cause China’s continued resistan: 
Japanese aggression has been 
largely to foreign material aid, Ja; 
recent war efforts have all been 
rected toward cutting China’s su; 
lines with the outside world. Fol]: 
ing closing of the French link throuch 
Indo-China last month, Tokyo began 
p..ting strong pressure on Britain {: 
close China’s last major route for war 
materials and other essentials—the 
Burma highway. Last week that pre: 
sure seemed about to bear fruit. 

While Tokyo modestly announced 
“progress” in discussions between 
British Ambassador Sir Robert Craizie 
and Foreign Minister Hachiro Arita 
over Japan’s Burma road demands, 
London revealed that Britain had of- 
fered to close the Burma road to cer- 
tain limited categories of war suppli: 
for a period of three months if Japan 
would use that time to seek peace with 
China. Despite strong opposition in 
the United States (see page 7), th 
British contended that such action 
would not greatly handicap China 
because the agreement would run 
for only three months, during whic! 
the Burma road would be prac! 
cally closed anyway, due to the rai 
season. But the Chinese protested the 
move. They were apprehensive that 
once traffic to China was restricted 
temporarily, the road woud not be 
reopened and expressed fear of a “se!l- 
out.” 

Though this face-saving~ offer to 
Japan momentarily eased British-Jap- 
anese tension, a possible new sourc: 
of friction between them arose almos! 
immediately. Claiming “military ne 
cessity,” the Japanese navy barred 3! 
foreign shipping along sections of the 
Chinese coast south of Shanghai-—a 
move to close the last loopholes 
through which supplies have trickle« 
to China. British authorities announc «| 
they would insist on the rights of 
British ships and would hold Japa 
responsible for any losses. 


War Sidelights— 


e@ In Milan, Italy, the chief of po! 
has banned petting parties and othe! 
“frivolous activities.” The chief's 
displeasure was especially directed 
against couples taking carriage rides 
during blackouts. 





e British refugee children in Can- 
ada will no longer be called “refugees” 
or “evacuees,” To spare their feelings, 
the Canadian House of Commons has 
decided to refer to them as “guest chil- 
dren.” 


e When the Italian fleet reported!) 
fled from the British in the Mediter- 
ranean, the posters of humorous Lon- 
don newsboys proclaimed: “Mediter- 
ranean Boat Race Results.” 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: No, but Yes 


Last week probably the most im- 
portant chapter in Franklin Roose- 
velt’s Whole political career was writ- 
ten at Chicago. There, under special 
authorization from him, authorization 
transmitted by ‘phone from the White 
House, Senator Alben Barkley of Ken- 
tucky, permanent chairman of the 
Democratic National Convention, re- 
vealed at long last that the President 
was not a candidate for renomination 
for a third term. 

But there, too, the delegates replied 
by “drafting” him, and the President 
accepted the will of the convention. 
Thus, history was made. For the first 
time since the United States was es- 
tablished as an independent nation a 
precedent established by the first Pres- 
idents, and upheld by subsequent ones, 
was upset: a President ending his sec- 
ond full term in the White House had 
accepted renomination for a third 
term (see page 8). 


Prior to this momentous “no, but, 


ves” decision, the President, except 
for an overnight cruise on the Po- 
tomac, was tied to his desk by. pres- 
sure of official business, both foreign 
ind domestic. Among the develop- 
ments were these: 

e With Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull acting as his spokesman, he is- 
sued two important statements on for- 
eign affairs. The first-had to do with 
Nazi activities in Latin America. 
Learning that Nazi agents there were 
formally warning Latin-American gov- 
ernments against any action detrimen- 
tal to German interests at the forth- 
coming conference of American na- 
tions at Havana (to be discussed, 
among other things, will be an inter- 
American cartel system to combat Ger- 
man economic penetration of South 
America), Hull termed the action “in- 
timidation” and warned the Reich to 
keep hands off the meeting. The sec- 
ond reiterated the Administration’s 
“no retreat” policy in the Far East. 
After Britain, under Japanese pres- 
sure, had agreed to close for three 
months the Burma Road—the last ma- 

rr route over which China can get 
war Supplies—Hull firmly objected to 
the move as “interposition” of “un- 
warranted obstacles” to world trade. 
This country, he said, “has a legitimate 
interest in the keeping open of arter- 
ies of commerce in every part of the 

orld” (see page 6). 

® His most important move on the 

itional defense front was to an- 
nounce that when the May Bill, giv- 
ing him the authority, is passed by 
Congress, he will call up four Na- 
tional Guard divisions (50,000 men), 
plus a third of the Guard’s anti-air- 
craft forces, for intensive training, 
probably a year in duration. In ad- 
dition, he released with evident satis- 
faction the first “progress report” of 
his Advisory Commission on National 





Defense (see below) and pleased busi- 
nessmen by agreeing to provisions in 
the new excess profits tax legislation 
lifting the curbs on profits in ship and 
airplane contracts and _ permitting 
amortization over a five-year period of 
additional industrial facilities created 
for defense purposes. 

e To justify his continued resist- 
ance to demands that he lengthen the 
work week, limited by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to speed defense pro- 
duction, he made public a letter from 
Wage-Hour Administrator Colonel 
Philip B. Fleming. Declaring that in- 
dustry had not yet demonstrated to 
him the need of abrogating the “time- 
and-one-half” pay rule for overtime 
work, Fleming quoted official reports 
from the last World War to the effect 
that “reasonable hours, fair working 
conditions and a proper wage scale 
are essential to high production” and 
“contribute to efficiency.” 





Defense: “Progress Report” 


Gravely assuring newsmen that it 
was more important than any news 
that might come out of the Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt last week made public 
the first “progress report” of the Ad- 
visory Commission on National De- 
fense. Reviewing the Commission’s 
first 40 days in action, the 7-part re- 
port left no doubt that vast strides 
had been made in the huge task of 
marshalling the nation’s defense re- 
sources. Among the many plans and 
accomplishments, these were out- 
standing: 

@ Materials: Responsible for main- 
taining an adequate supply of essen- 
tial materials, so that no shortage 
would arise to stall the defense pro- 
gram, Edward R, Stettinius, Jr., was 
happy to report that the United States 
is rapidly becoming independent of 
foreign sources of supply. Plans for 
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the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
for example, were eliminating the na- 
tion’s dependence on rubber imports. 
Substantial stocks of raw materials 
which cannot be produced syntheti- 
cally, Stettinius asserted, were already 
on hand, or were en route here. In 
addition, big businessman Stettinius 
mightily pleased public power advo- 
cates by recommending a $65,000,000 
expansion of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for the manufacture of alumi- 
num. Declaring it “absolutely essen- 
tial to the national defense that the 
TVA power production be increased 
in the amount asked,” Stettinius criti- 
cized three Republican House mem- 
bers for blocking passage of the pro- 
posal before Congress recessed for the 
Chicago convention. Delay in the au- 
thorization, he warned, “might mean 
delay of a year in filling the dam” for 
generation of the needed power. 

e Production: Commissioner Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, in charge of this 
division, reported that since June 6 
he has cleared contracts amounting to 
$1,661,891,494 for a wide range of 
Army and Navy supplies. One out- 
standing contract signed just last 
week calls for the production of 627 
Army tanks by the American Car and 
Foundry Company. A contract about 
to be signed will enable the Packard 
Motor Company to turn out 9,000 
tolls-Royce aircraft engines. 

e Labor Supply: Under the direc- 
tion of Sidney Hillman and his ad- 
visory aide, Owen D. Young, ambitious 
plans have been formulated fér train- 
ing industrial workers. Alréady learn- 
ing new skills were between 30,000 
and 40,000 enrollees. A major achieve- 
ment of Hillman’s division has been to 
narrow the breach between the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the 
C. I. O. Representatives of these two 
organizations and the Railroad Broth- 
erhoods have pledged their coopera- 
tion with Hillman. 

e Price Stabilization: Commis- 
sioner Leon Henderson’s report was 
that he has kept the domestic price 
structure under constant surveillance. 
Unwarranted price increases, he de- 
clared, have been largely held in 
check by voluntary conferences be- 
tween his division and the responsible 
businessmen. 

@ Agriculture: In collaboration 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
the division headed by Chester Davis 
has developed plans to: (1) promote 
increased use of surplus farm prod- 
ucts; (2) maintain agricultural pro- 
duction at the best levels for national 
defense and health needs; (3) protect 
producers from the unfavorable ef- 
fects of events abroad. 


@e Consumer Protection: In addi- 
tion to keeping a sharp lookout for un- 
justified increases in the price of con- 
sumers’ goods, the division directed 
by Miss Harriet Elliot has taken steps 
to “mobilize public sentiment” behind 
health and Welfare work, so that the 
civilian population will be “physically 
prepared” for defense. 

@ Transportation: To circumvent 
possible bottle - necks, Commissioner 
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Ralph Budd’s division has drawn up 
concrete plans for the acquisition of 
large numbers of special cars, capable 
of transporting troops, tanks, heavy 
guns, and other defense material. 


For a Third Term 


Thursday morning of last week, at 
1:25 o’clock, history was made in Chi- 
ago. There, at that hour, in the sultry, 
half-sullen atmosphere of the Stadium, 
the main business of the Democratic 
National Convention of 1940 came to 
an end. For the first time since the 
founding of the Republic, a major po- 
litical party had chosen a third-term 
Presidential nominee. To the surprise 
of nobody, Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
named to run again. . 

Between Monday and Wednesday, 
the Convention had busied itself spirit- 
lessly with routine matters. In only a 
few quarters was there any doubt 
about what the outcome would be, for 
Secretary of Commerce Harry Hop- 
kins—perhaps the President’s closest 
friend—was in town to set the stage 
for a draft. 

By Wednesday, there were open 
signs of resentment in some delega- 
tions. Among other things, it was 
said that Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, National Democratic Chair- 
man, was being treated shabbily, not 
only by, Hopkins and other New Deal 
inner-circlers but also by the Presi- 
dent himself. It was said further that 
Roosevelt’s continued silence was be- 
ginning to demoralize the convention. 
Then word came that the President 
would send a message to the delegates 
at the Wednesday night session. 





Democratic Platform 


Its chief planks include these points: 
Foreign Policy & Defense 


e “The world’s greatest democracy 
cannot afford heartlessly or in a spirit 
of appeasement to ignore” wanton 
acts of aggression. To victims of such 
aggression, the Party pledges all ma- 
terial aid consistent with law and 
with our own defense needs. 


@ However, the Party promises not 
to “send army, naval or air forces to 
fight in foreign lands outside the 
Americas except in case of attack.” 
The Monroe Doctrine will be vigor- 
ously upheld. 











@ The “good neighbor” policy will 
be continued, with emphasis on eco- 
nomic collaboration with countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. 





@ The party will work for a de- 
fense “so strong that no combination 
of powers” will dare to attack us. 
Strong action will be taken against 
Fifth Column activities, though all 
civil liberties will be safeguarded. 
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In anticipation of this, the Stadium 
was filled to capacity, with 1,100 dele- 
gates, as many alternates, and some 
25,000 spectators. Senator Alben Bark- 
ley, permanent chairman, at the tag 
end of his speech, revealed the Presi- 
dent’s message. It was this: “The 
President has never had and has not 
today any desire or purpose to con- 
tinue in the office of President, to be 
a candidate for that office, or to be 
nominated by the convention for that 
office. He wishes ... to make it clear 
that all the delegates to this convention 
are free to vote for any candidate.” 


... Farley Opposed 


These words could mean only one 
thing—the President was willing to 
run again. But although the objective 
of Hopkins was to get the convention 
to go on record for a draft, without a 
dissenting vote, it quickly appeared 
that the unanimity of an acclamation 
could not be had. The man who stood 
in the way was Farley. Early this 
year, he had said that his name would 
be put before the convention as a 
Presidential candidate, and he intend- 
ed to go through with it. 


As the Wednesday night session 
opened, it was clear therefore that 
President Roosevelt, even though he 
had an overwhelming majority of dele- 
gates pledged to him, could not be 
nominated by acclamation. The first 
state in the roll call for nominations 
was Alabama, and Alabama’s Senator 
Lister Hill named the President, set- 
ting off a strong 21-minute demonstra- 
tion. Next on the roll call was Ari- 


zona, which joined in the nomination. 
Third was Arkansas, which yielded 





S ADOPTED at the National Convention in Chicago, the platform of the 
Democratic Party for 1940 praises the New Deal for having “successfully 
labored” during the past seven years to strengthen democracy by (1) preparing 
against open or secret aggression from abroad; (2) by increasing the nation’s 
economic efficiency; and (3) by improving the welfare of the American people. 


Domestic Affairs 


@ The New Deal’s agricultural 
policy is reaffirmed and will be im- 
proved and expanded wherever neces- 
sary. Fair labor standards will con- 
tinue to be enforced and the prin- 
ciples of the National Labor Relations 
Act will be maintained. 


@ The Party is opposed to the Re- 
publican proposal to place control of 
Federal relief in the hands of state 
and local authorities. The Party 
promises to perfect and expand 
social security. 


e “The power of falling water is 
a gift from God” to gill the people, 
not to a privileged few. Through 
their government, the people have a 
right to develop their own cheap 
sources of electric power. The Re- 
publican Party is opposed to this 
view. The Democratic Party regards 
the nomination of Wendell Willkie 
as a challenge, raising one of the 
chief issues of the campaign. 
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Wallace: The President’s Choice 


to Virginia to inject a real note of pol!- 
ical drama into the proceedings. [i 
presenting Virginia, 82-year-old Cart: 
Glass went to the platform and i: 
hoarse and tired voice, declared hin 
self against third terms and nominate( 
Farley as “a great Democrat.” Thlie 
third nomination came when Mary- 
land nominated Senator Tydings. And 
the fourth and final nomination can 
from Texas—Vice President Garner. 


. .« Final Count 


The conclusion was foregone as the 
balloting began, but the Farley, Ty 
ings and Garner nominations had si¢ 
nificance as a symbol] of minority | 
tra-party opposition against the eff 
to shatter the Jeffersonian precedent. 
By the time the last delegation had 
voted, Roosevelt was overwhelming!) 
ahead, but the mere fact that he had 
not been chosen by acclamation had a 
sobering effect on some third-termers 
The final count of ballots was as fo!- 
lows: Roosevelt 946 13/30; Fark 
72 27/30; Tydings, 942; Garner, 61; 
and Secretary of State Cordel] Hu!! 


(not nominated by any state), 5 2.4 


When the count was in, Farley ca!! 
ed upon the convention to make Pr« 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination una! 
mous for the record books of the De! 
ocratic Party. Speaking for Vice 
President Garner, Representative Sam 
Rayburn similarly moved for a unaii'- 
mous nomination, and Senator Tydings 
did also. And the convention ‘0 
ordered, the general and seemingly sin 
cere belief of the delegations being 
that Roosevelt had to run to save the 
party from defeat in November. 

But though the Democratic reco! 
books will carry the word “unanimil) 
it was seriously doubted last we: 
whether President Roosevelt wou!d 
have the full support of substantia! 
anti-third term groups in his party. 
fact, a substantial split in the par! 
over the third-term issue was set 
foreshadowed when Senator Edwar' 
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rn. Burke, Democrat of Nebraska, term- 
ed Roosevelt’s renomination a viola- 
tion of the “sacred” tradition against 
qa third-term for any President, and 
pledged himself to back Republican 
Presidential candidate Willkie. 

While President Roosevelt’s renomi- 
nation was chiefly a matter of getting 
the vote over with in cut-and-dried 
fashion, the Vice Presidential nomina- 
tion Was a genuine contest. Until the 
day of the balloting, the field was wide 
open with a dozen or more candidates 
for second place in the race. Then 
word went out that the President’s 
preference was Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Agard Wallace, 51-year- 
old Iowan and staunch New Dealer. 


... Fight Over Wallace 


Wallace’s selection was designed to 
offset the appeal of Charles L. McNary 
of Oregon, Republican Vice Presi- 
dential candidate, in the West and 
with farmers. In line with the Presi- 
dent’s wishes, several Administration 
oflicials announced their withdrawal. 

But when the actual balloting began, 
it was obvious many delegations were 
opposed to Wallace and determined to 
buck the President’s desire. Seven 
names were put forward in opposition 
to his, some of them being men who 
had withdrawn. The reasons for this 
“revolt” were said to be that a “Re- 
publican” was not wanted on the 
ticket (until recent years, Wallace was 

Progressive Republican), and that 
he could not “carry” the Middle West 
against the Republican ticket. 

So strong was this opposition that 
not until near the end of the first bal- 
lot was Wallace’s nomination insured. 
lhen Michigan, which had passed on 
the first call, threw its 38 votes to him 
ind broke the opposition forces, who 
had been backing House Speaker Wil- 
liam Bankhead. The final count was 
Wallace 627.7 votes, Bankhead 327.2 
votes, with a scattering going to others. 
On motion of the Bankhead faction, 
Barkley ruled Wallace’s nomination 
unanimous, though there was a strong 
chorus of “noes.” 

After this hard fight, the convention 
received a message, broadcast from the 
White House, from President Roose- 
elt, accepting the “draft.” Stirringly 
worded, the message declared that 
grave international affairs, threaten- 
ing “ultimate destruction of all we 
have held dear,” had forced him to 
iccept the nomination rather than 

rry out his plans to retire to private 
fe next January. He had called other 

en to patriotic duty during the pres- 

t crisis, he said, and therefore he 

uld not, in fairness, “decline to 
serve my country in my own personal 

pacity, if I am called upon to do so 

the people of my country.” “My 
nscience,” he said, “will not let me 
rn my back upon a call to service.” 


With the ticket named, the Demo- 
its last week were counting on 
osevelt’s popularity to carry them 
hrough to victory. They were count- 
: also on their platform (see box) 
lich they considered more forth- 
ht than that of the Republicans. 








SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


? 


Giant’s End 
At birth 22 years ago, Robert Persh- 
ing Wadlow appeared to be a normal 
nine-pound baby. But 18 months later 
he tipped the scales at 62 pounds. By 
1936, at his graduation from the high 
school] at Alton, Ill., he had soared to 
"8 feet 4 inches. Last week, having at- 
tained the almost unprecedented 
height of 8 feet 10.3 inches, Robert 
Wadlow’s phenomenal growth was 
stopped forever. The most famous 
giant of modern times was dead—of a 
foot infection, apparently brought on 
by the chafing of a brace worn on his 
ankle. 

With four normal] brothers and sis- 
ters, Wadlow was born of normal 
parents. Unlike most giants, whose 





Science Facts 


HE temperature at the lighted 

end of a cigaret when it is puff- 
ed, according to Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories, is 1,375 degrees 
Fahrenheit ...¢@ During its life of 
three months, one houggfly may lay 
as many as 2,700 eggs ...@ The 
electron_is so small that if an 
orange and an electron were magni- 
fied until the orange was the size of 
the world, the electron would still 
be invisible ...e@ There are two 
general types of lightning, fast and 
slow; the “slow lightning” starts 
fires, while the fast splinters trees, 
tears apart houses, and does similar 
damage e Four out of five 
children who have difficulty with 
reading are boys, a University of 
Wyoming study shows ...e The 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine reports one reason why 
clothes-moths seem to be able to 
get into anything—as newly hatch- 
ed larvae, they can squeeze through 
cracks only four-thousandths of an 
inch in width... @ Good soy bean 
meals are said to contain almost as 
much Vitamin B as the wheat germ. 











startling growth usually begins after 
puberty, Wadlow got off to a headlong 
start as a child. His overactive pituit- 
ary, the smal] gland at the base of the 
brain which controls size, finally cata- 
pulted him into size 39 shoes (costing 
$86 a pair) and suits which required 
nine yards of material. 

An unusually strong child, Robert 
was a good basketball player and 
swimmer in his high schoo] days. But 
with increasing size came physical 
weakness. Despite his 491 pounds, 
shy, bespectacled Robert Wadlow 
lacked the strength of many men 
two-thirds his size, and relied on an 
oversized cane when he walked. But 
his appetite was hearty; at an ordin- 
ary breakfast he consumed a full pack- 
age of cereal, a quart of orang juice, 
eight medium-boiled eggs, 12 slices 
of buttered toast, a pint jar of apple 
jelly, and five cups of coffee. His daily 
intake of calories exceeded 5,000—as 








compared with the normal 
2.000, 

The tallest man in American med- 
ical annals, Wadlow towered over all 
living rivals—with the possible ex- 
ception of a mournful-looking Egypt- 
ian named Mohamed Ghazi, who was 
said to stand 9 feet 8 inches. Also tal- 
ler than Wadlow was Machow, a 9- 
foot-3 Russian who was exhibited in 
London in 1905. But American med- 
ical men have no authentic records of 
the Egyptian and the Russian, and 
many are disposed to crown Wadlow 
as the tallest man of all time. 

In 1937 medicine’s interest in Wad- 
low so irked the Illinois giant that 
he sued a Missouri doctor for $100,000, 
on the ground that the doctor’s treat- 
ise on him, published in the American 
Medical Society Journal, was libelous. 
Losing the case, Robert became shyer 
than ever, finally quit the circus in 
which he had made a sensational] hit. 
His last job was to tour the country 
for a shoe company. 


person’s 
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Miraculous Blood 


At Beth Moses Hospital in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., last fortnight, a 25-year-old 
mother, Mrs. Jennie Costa, lay serious- 
ly ill of staphylococcus aureas, a 
bloodstream infection she had incur- 
red during childbirth. 

Deciding that she needed an imme- 
diate transfusion, Mrs. Costa’s doctors 
sped a wire to the only person known 
whose blood transfusions can resist 
staphylococcus aureas—Mrs. Rose L, 
McMullin, 42, of Washington. In 
Salt Lake City, Utah, where she was 
stopping after giving three trans- 
fusions in Portland, Ore., Mrs. MeMul- 
lin got the wire and hurried east, 
Last week, after a transfusion, Mrs. 
Costa was expected to recover, 

Mrs. McMullin acquired her singular 
power in 1935, when she was injected 
with staphylococcus aureas so that 
she could build up antibodies to give a 
transfusion to her niece, who was des- 
perately ill. The niece recovered. 
Since then, Mrs. McMullin has given 
400 transfusions in 40 states, Since last 
December, she has donated blood to 
19 persons, of whom 15 lived. 


Mrs. MeMullin’s miraculous blood is 
marvelous for many other reasons be- 
sides its conquest of staphylococcus 
aureas. She is the only person known 
to have given two transfusions at once, 
a feat she performed in Portland. She 
has been able to give as many as 5,000 
cubic eentimeters of blood in 21 days 
without any noticeable effect upon 
herself. Her hemoglobin content is 
49, against the average of 80. And her 
blood clots in one and one-half min- 
utes, against the average clotting time 
of three to six minutes. 

Though she has received several 
medals and other acknowledgments of 
her work, Mrs. MeMullin has never 
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taken any money for her blood. She 
intends to continue donating it as long 
as she can. 


Medicine and War 


In vaults at Washington once used to 
store gold, the United States has been 
piling up a medical war chest of opium 
and morphine. But last week, in a 
report on medicine and national de- 
fense in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, U, S. Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran found other 
medical preparedness far less satisfac- 
tory. Some of his points: 

e A co-ordinator of medical and 
health preparedness for national de- 
fense should be appointed, 

@ The nation is woefully lacking in 
medicines required for any war in 
South America. Quinine supplies from 
the East Indies, to fight malaria, are 
practically cut off, nor do we have 
large-scale supplies on hand. Like- 
wise this country has an inadequate 
supply of vaccine against yellow fever. 

@ There should be a personnel sur- 
vey of all physicians and medical tech- 
nicians, since “every million men 
mobilized need 7,500 doctors drawn 
from civil life. During the last war 
more than one-fourth of the effective 
medical men of the country were 
called to the colors. Whole counties 
were depleted of doctors. Many med- 
ical schools were almost put out of 
business ... We should not repeat 
these mistakes.” 

@ The health of industrial workers 
should be protected. “It is wasteful 
for industry to train an highly skilled 
employee, only to have him break 
down suddenly. . . Malnutrition in this 
country is widespread and serious. . . 
We have made a beginning through 
the food stamp plan. We need an in- 
tensive national drive, with rigid 
scientific controls, to use the food we 
have to improve the fitness of our 
manpower.” 








> e——__—_——_ 


Capsules 

q Plankton, minute floating organ- 
isms on which small-throated whales 
feed, may become important to U. S. 
defense, according to Prof. Trevor Kin- 
caid, Seattle, Wash., zoologist. He re- 
ports that he has perfected a method 
of extracting glycerine, base of many 
explosives, from dried plankton. 


@ Carbon monoxide, even when it 
fails to kill, may injure a person seri- 
ously, report Drs. Harvey G. Beck, Wil- 
mer H. Schulze and George M. Suter, in 
the American Medical Association’s 
Journal. The organs most seriously 
damaged by the gas, which affects the 
oxygen content of the blood, are the 
heart and brain, 


@ Tans are acquired more quickly 
in the South than the North, according 
to Dr. Helmut Landsberg, Pennsyl- 
vania State College geophysicist, be- 
cause the South has 30 to 50 per cent 
more ultraviolet radiation. He has 
measured the radiation with photo- 
sensitive glass rods, his own inven- 
tion. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Building Recovery 


Because the U. S. construction in- 
dustry is a major user of materials and 
manpower, its activity generally gov- 
erns the activity of business in gen- 
eral, When construction lags, busi- 
ness is depressed; when it expands, 
business improves. 

After U. S. construction hit its all- 
time peak during the glorious 20s, it 
went inte a state of near collapse 
during the 30s, business in general 
going into the doldrums with it. But 
last week, there were numerous signs 
that the unhappy era was ended. Spur- 
red by defense, factory and home 
building, the giant construction field 
was experiencing the greatest spurt in 


a decade. Among the happy signs 
were these: 
1) The construction of non-farm 


Random Statistics 


MERICA’s department stores and 
A specialty shops annually spend 
25 million dollars on wrapping sup- 
plies for packages ... e@ Produc- 
tion of chickens and eggs repre- 
sents a yearly business of one bil- 
lion dollars in the United States 

. @ A few years ago, some peo- 
ple scoffed when it was suggested 
that shelter belts of trees be plant- 
ed in the Middle West to conserve 
the soil. Since then, however, de- 
spite the scoffers, such belts have 
been effectively planted along 2,500 
miles of American farms ... @ 
Travelers from the United States 
to Latin America, including the West 
Indies and Bermuda, last year spent 
$134,000,000, of which $38,000,000 
was for transportation. At the same 
time, Latin American visitors to the 
U. S. spent $33,000,000, of which 
$9,000,000 went for transportation. 






















dwellings was going on at the great- 
est rate since 1929, and private en- 


gineering construction awards were 
running about twice as big as the 
comparable totals a year ago. (2) In 
addition to $500,000,000 in ship con- 
tracts, let recently, the U. S. Navy 
awarded nearly $137,000,000 in orders 
for strengthening air defenses and 
shore facilities. (3) The U. S. steel 
industry was producing in July at the 
fastest pace since 1929, The operating 
rate was more than 86 per cent of 
capacity, compared with about 50 per 
cent a year ago. And (4) local slum- 
clearance housing authorities, financed 
by the United States Housing Author- 
ity, were spending $20,000,000 a month 
for materials and wages to workmen 
at the project sites, with a monthly ex- 
penditure of $30,000,000 in the offing. 

But_ still to come was the major 
part of defense building. Of President 
Roosevelt’s new request for an addi- 
tional $5,000,000,000 for rearmament, 
it was said, $700,000,000 would go into 
industrial plant expansion and new 


industrial equipment. As a result. 
many looked forward to an industria! 
boom not seen since the 1920s. 





_— ——_ <P e — 
More Farmers 
For the farm population of the 


United States, the Federal Bureau «| 
Agricultural Economics last week had 
interesting news. 

Based upon reports from 13,609 
farmers in all parts of the country, 
supplying information for 78,544 
farms, the news was that on January 
1, 1940, the nation’s farm population 
was 32,245,000. 

This was the largest farm popula- 
tion in 24 years and close to the 1916 
all-time high record of 32,530,000. [1 
was 186,000 more than on January |, 
1939, and brought the total increase ip 
the farm population during the 193) 
decade to 2,076,000. 

Reason for the increase, according 
to the Bureau, has been the decrease in 
migrations from farms to _ villages, 
towns and cities and the excess of 
births over deaths. During the 1920's, 
approximately 6,000,000 persons lef! 
the farms. But during the last decade. 
because the business depression cut 
down job opportunities in the cities 
the net migration from farms was onl) 


2,179,000 persons. Also during the 
1930s, farm births totaled 7,361,000, 


while deaths totaled 3,313,000. 


The increase of farm population in- 
dicates that the trend in previous de 
cades for the cities to grow in popula 
tion at the expense of the country dis 
tricts is being reversed. This view was 
upheld in a preliminary report issued 
by the Census Bureau, on the basis of 
figures disclosed during the 1940 na 
tional nose-counting. 

Preliminary census announcements 
have been made for 129 cities of more 
than 25,000 population. These cities 
show a population gain of only 4.3 pe! 
cent during the last 10 years, as com 
pared to a 20.5 per cent increase dur 
ing the 1920-30 decade. 

Sey + RRS” ARE ee BS 
. 
Briefs 


@ One day last week Rockefeile! 
Plaza, the three-block street that runs 
through Rockefeller Center in New 
York—--an area owned privately by Co 
lumbia University and leased to th 
Center Corporation—was roped ofl 
from sunrise to sunset and barred to 
traffic. If the street were not thus 
temporarily barred to traffic, the 
school would lose it; it would becom: 
a public roadway, because, under co" 
mon law, a private road becomes pu! 
lic if it is left open continuously. 


gq In 1939, the Commerce Depatt- 
ment reports, world production 0! 
autos totaled 4,779,170 passenger 
cars, trucks and buseés—nearly 20 per 
cent more than in 1938, 
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NAMES 


lust before he left Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Chicago, JAMES 
H. R. CROMWELL, Democratic nom- 
inee for U. S. Senator in New Jersey, 
learned that in Hawaii his wife, the 
former DORIS DUKE (“the richest 
girl in the world”), had given birth to 





a baby three months prematurely and. 


that it had died 25 hours later. But 
issured that Mrs. Cromwell’s condi- 
tion was good, Cromwell attended the 
convention, before speeding to Hawaii 
to look after her. 


Married at North Conway, N. H., 
were FRANK X. SHIELDS, insurance 
broker and former top-ranking tennis 
player in the United States, and Miss 
DONNA MARINA TORLONIA, daugh- 
ter of Princess Torlonia and the late 
Prince Torlonia of Italy. Shields was 
divorced from his first wife, the for- 
mer Rebecca Tenney, last month. 

In a Chicago court, attorneys for 
MOSES L. ANNENBERG, wealthy 
newspaper publisher recently sen- 
lenced to a three-year prison term for 
income tax evasion, urged that he be 
put on probation because of ill health. 
They produced medical testimony de- 
claring that Annenberg had heart, 
sinus and rectal trouble, arterioscler- 
osis, coughing spells, secondary ane- 
mia and insomnia. However, Federal 
Judge James H. Wilkerson, who hand- 
ed down the original sentence, denied 
the plea. 

rhe 1940 national soaring champion 

JOHN ROBINSON, of San Diego, 
Calif. During the eleventh annual 
soaring contest at Elmira, N. Y., he 
glided his motorless plane 290 miles 
to Mineral, Va., for a new national dis- 
tance record. He was awarded $1,000 
nd a gold trophy for the feat. 


* * . 


From the U. S. Treasury, Mrs. BER- 
lA BERGDOLL, German-born wife 
GROVER CLEVELAND BERG- 
DOLL, famous World War draft dod- 
cer now serving a military prison sen- 
ence for fleeing to Germany, received 
7,289. This represented 80 per cent 
the residue of Bergdoll’s estate, 
seized by the government after his 
flight to Germany. The remaining 20 
per cent will be deposited in a special 
overnment account to pay American 
tizens who have valid claims against 
Germany arising from the World War. 
At the Mayo clinic, Rechester, Minn., 
LENNY GOODMAN, “King of Swing” 
dance band leader, was recuperating 
irom an operation to relieve pressure 
of a bone on his spinal nerves. He 
was expected to be released in two 
weeks, 


* * . 


Among the numerous prominent 


refugees arriving in this country from 
77-year-old 


war-torn Europe was 





























International 


The Nazis Left Maeterlinck Penniless. 


MAURICE POLYDORE MARIE BER- 
NARD MAETERLINCK, Belgian play- 
wright chiefly known in the country 
as the author of the fantasy, “The 
Blue Bird.” Accompanied by his viva- 
cious wife, 32 years his junior, and 
wearing his long white locks in a 
hair-net, he declared he was “virtually 
penniless.” The Germans had seized 
his money in a Brussels bank and his 
home in France. 


*. * * 


At Southampton, N. Y., the day after 
he was baptized into the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, HENRY FORD UO, (Prot- 
estant-born) grandson of millionaire 
auto manufacturer Henry Ford, was 
married to Miss ANNE McDONNELL, 
20-year-old daughter of a socially 
prominent Roman Catholic family. 
With the bride’s 13 brothers and sis- 
ters and 116 first cousins, uncles and 
aunts among the 700 attending, the 
ceremony was conducted by Mon- 
signor FULTON J. SHEEN of Catholic 
University. As a wedding present, 
Mr. and Mrs. EDSEL FORD, parents 
of the bridegroom, gave the young 
couple a $52,600 home at Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., where they will live 
after a two months’ honeymoon in 
Hawaii. 





International 


Fords: A $52,600 Wedding Gift 





R. O. T. C. Gain 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is the only U, S. Army training activity 
restricted exclusively’ to American 
school and college students. 

Part of the Army’s program to de- 
velop Army officers in time of peace, 
the R. O. T, C.—launched by the Na- 
tional Defense Bill of 1920—is found 
in both secondary schools and col- 
leges, public and private. About 136 
American universities and colleges and 
180 secondary schools (including 42 
military academies) have R. O. T. C. 
units, 

In the senior R. O. T. C., there is a 
basic course, generally for freshmen 
and sophomores, and an advanced 
course, for a limited and selected num- 
ber of upper-classmen. About half of 
the 136 colleges and universities hav- 
ing R, O. T. C. training make it a re- 
quired subject for the first two years 
and offer it as an elective for the last 
two years. In the others it is on‘a 
voluntary basis. 

In recent years, the R. O. T. C. has 
often been denounced by pacifists, 
particularly on campuses where it is 
compulsory, as a violation of aca- 
demic freedom and civil liberties, Last 
week, however, a study made by the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Company disclosed that this agitation 
has had little effect. 

The figures showed that in the last 
two years the number of students tak- 
ing R. O. T. C. training in all types of 
schools has increased 20 per cent and 
totaled 186,750 men in the school year 
just ended. In the 136 schools of col- 
lege grade where it was offered, about 
116,309 received senior R. O. T. C, in- 
struction, and of these, 9,099 graduated 
from the advanced course, qualifying 
them for reserve officer commissions. 
The number receiving junior R. O. 
T. C. training totaled 70,441. The larg- 
est senior R. O. T. C. unit -was at the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, with 5,701 men in the corps. 
On its R. O. T. C. training program, the 


Army spends $11,500,000 a year. 
plea gr: = aus. cain Ala 


School Shorts 


@ The National Youth Administra- 
tion in its latest report asserts that on 
March 1, 1940, more than 473,000 stu- 
dents in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the nation were 
employed on NYA jobs. This was one 
out of every 17 high school students 
and one out of every 10 college and 
university students. 


q On the basis of a study made of 
750 boys and girls in two junior high 
schools, Dr, John P. Anderson of Col- 
umbia University Teachers College, 
New York City, is convinced that the 
classroom bully is the result of pa- 
rental nagging and disinterest. If par- 
ents are rough and tough with their 
children, he finds, the children are 
likely to show similar characteristics. 
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EDITORIAL 





“Love of Truth” 


MONG those thrown into prison 
in Germany last fortnight were 
six individuals found guilty of using 
their ears. Their crime was the mon- 
strous one of listening in on radio pro- 
grams broadcast from foreign lands. 
These six vile criminals had the 
temerity to suppose that God gave 
them their sense of hearing without 
any strings attached—as if God (Who 
is a good Nazi) would have thus 
sabotaged a law of Der Fuehrer! In 
their poisonous pluto-democratic base- 
ness, they were stupid enough to as- 
sume that if dogs and monkeys are 
free to absorb sound, human beings 
must be also—as if there were no dif- 
ference in Germany between a hu- 
man being and a dog or a monkey! 

To what lengths will perfidy go! 
These six pairs of polluted ears were 
a clear menace to the Fatherland. 
For if the free exercise of one’s 
sense of hearing were allowed, what 
could Nazidom expect? Why, before 
long people would begin to imagine 
they were at liberty to smell anything, 
see anything, talk anything, and even 
think anything! 

Considering the immensity of their 
crime, the six listeners-in were lucky 
to get off with nothing worse than 
three years in jail. If Adolf Hitler 
were a man of harder heart, he would 
have smashed in their eardrums, 
gouged out their eyes and cut off their 
tongues—just to be on the safe side. 
But Nazi justice is sweet-tempered, 
and anyhow most Germans realize that 
foreign radio stations tell nothing but 
lies. Or as the official report on this 
case put it: “In Germany every one 
listens only to the German word. The 
love of truth of the German news 
policy is recognized throughout the 
world.” 

Of course. 


q 
Jefferson & Britain 


N October 26, 1823,-Thomas Jef- 
ferson wrote a letter to Presi- 
dent; James Monroe. The letter en- 
thusiastically supported a policy that 
had long been advocated by Foreign 
Minister George Canning of Great 
Britain. About a month later, on De- 
cember 2, the policy was formally set 
forth in a message to Congress—the 
historic Monroe Doctrine (see page 3). 
In view of the fact that Britain is 
in a perilous position today and in 
view of the fact that many Americans 
seem to regard Britain’s fate as a 
matter of, complete indifference to 





“with 


Prom Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 


Britain’s Fleet Has Meaning 


them, it may be of some ‘value to 
emphasize that the status of the British 
Navy has no little bearing on the ef- 
fectiveness of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Indeed, the two have been linked to- 
gether for the last 117 years. We quote 
from Jefferson’s letter to Monroe: 

“The question presented by the let- 
ters you have sent me is the most mo- 
mentous which has ever been offered 
to my contemplation since that of in- 
dependence. That made us a nation, 
this sets our compass and points the 
course which we are to steer through 
the ocean of time opening tous... 

“Our first and fundamental maxim 
should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second, 
never to suffer Europe to intermeddle 
cis-Atlantic affairs. America, 
North and South, has a set of interests 
distinct from those of Europe, and 
peculiarly her own. She should there- 
fore have a system of her own, sep- 
arate and apart from that of Europe. 

“One nation, most of all, could dis- 
turb us in this pursuit; she now offers 
to lead, aid, and accompany us in it. 
By acceding to her proposition, we de- 
tach her from the band of despots, 
bring her mighty weight into the scale 
of free government, and emancipate a 
continent at one stroke which might 
otherwise linger long in doubt and 
difficulty. 

“Great Britain is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of any one, 
or all, on earth; and with her on our 
side we need not fear the Whole world. 
With her then we should the most 
sedulously cherish a cordial friend- 
ship . 

“Not that I would purchase even 
her amity at the price of taking part 
in her wars. But the war in which 
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the present proposition might eng:jc. 
us, should that be its consequence. 
not her war, but ours. Its object the 
object of the Monroe Doctrine i, 
introduce and to establish the Am 
ican system, of keeping out of 
land all foreign powers, of never ) 
mitting those of Europe to intermedd 
with the affairs of our nations. . 

“And if, to facilitate this, we c:; 
effect a division in the body of the 
European powers, and draw over [op 
our side its most powerful membe: 
surely we should do it. But [ a 
clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion that 
it [the Monroe Doctrine will prevent, 
instead of provoking war. With Great 
Britain withdrawn from their scal, 
and shifted into that of our two con 
tinents, all Europe combined woul 
not undertake such a war, for hou 
would they propose to get at either 
enemy [Britain or America! without! 
superior fleets? 

“Nor is the occasion to be slighted 
which this proposition offers of cde 
claring our protest against the atro: 
ous violations of the rights of nations 
by the interference of any one in the 
internal affairs of another so flagiti 
ously begun by Bonaparte, and no 
continued by the equally lawless «il- 
liance, calling itself Holy . 


HESE views of Thomas Jefferso: 


seem singularly timely at this 
moment. At any rate, they should 
make it plain to all that the third 
President recognized in his own 


day how the fortunes of this country 
might be tied in with those of Great 
Britain “through the ocean of time.” 
More than that, he foresaw the sig 
nificance of a friendly British fleet 

Nor did Thomas Jefferson feel con 
strained to speak the soft language o! 
appeasers, though no man in his tim 
loathed war more than he. Instead, 
he felt that the “proposition”—th 
Monroe Doctrine—offered an oppor- 
tunity to the United States to protest 
openly and in no uncertain terms 
against the aggressor-gangsters of that 
day, the rulers and the combinations 
of rulers who had contemptuously cast 
aside all international law. 

No less than in the Jeffersonian 
era, international law still has mean 
ing for free men today—despite the 
totalitarian drive to destroy it. And 
no less than in the Jeffersonian era, 
the status of the British Navy ts 
enormously important to us as a ke) 
factor in the foreign policy we hav 
built around the Monroe Doctrine 
key factor in the defense of the Ame! 
icas. This is a reality we must fa 
no matter what the escapists may sa) 
about its being none of our business 
For if and when Britannia ceases |0 
rule the waves, we shall in all proba 
bility have a very great mess 0! 
trouble on otrr hands. Let us _ no! 
fool ourselves on that point. 
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FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fatigue 
and exposure). Just rub 
on some En-ar-co and in- 
stantly it begins its four- 
fold work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. At all 
druggists or send 10c for 
trial size to National 
Remedy Co., 55 W. 42 St., 
N. Y. C. Dept. Pp-21 
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PATHFINDER POLL 


ioral College, by carrying only three 
of these eight regions. Roosevelt is 
given a majority in the Solid South 
(Alabama, Arkansas; Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina, Virginia and Texas); 
in the border states (Kentucky, Mary- 
land, ‘Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee 
and West Virginia), and in the moun- 
tain region (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah 







































Md Who For the Farm? 


AST week, with candidates of both 

¥ major parties in the field, America 
tled down to what will probably be 

e of the hardest-fought Presidential 
mpaigns in history. An _ election 
hich promises to be as closely con- 
tested as early straw polls indicate 
the 1940 race will be, challenges exami- 
wm, nation from more than one viewpoint. 
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ay will the mountain states swing? geographical areas of the United 830 Cromwell St.Paul.Minn 
on \hat about labor? States—namely, New England, the | Sickle mower, power driven, 


ul hrough its weekly polls of public eastern seaboard, the lake states, the | rubber tired, pulls self, cuts 
ou pinion, PATHFINDER will sound out farm belt, and the Pacific coast—go to | high grass, hay, weeds, o 
her ‘hese and other divisions of the elec- Willkie, the GOP standard bearer. level or rough. Moderate 


price 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


AUTO-DIESEL 


Master a real trade. Auto Mechanics, Diesel Mechanics, Arc Weld- 


jorate as the campaign progresses. One It would seem that in carrying such 








—In Rural America 


NITIZENS of rural areas and small towns make up slightly more than 40 per 
G cent of the total population. But supposing their’s were the only votes that 





2 A ‘ P ‘ 2 rm - ing, Acetylene Welding, etc. Let us train you to be an expert Auto- 
counted in the 1940 Presidential election. Who would carry this rural America Diesel Mechanic and help you get @ good job. | The cost to yos is 
ve — . —— ——. = . ° . earn on modern equipment with tools under ex 
Roosevelt or Willkie? PATHFINDER’S current poll, covering eight regional instructors. Real shop work. Steam-heated buildings. 
z : »oard in our steam-heated dormitory 


We pay your fare to Nashville. 
For free catalog write 


areas, shows a significant result. As of today, and if only rural votes counted, the 
President would win in the Electoral College by a small margin, as the tabulation 
below shows. Bui he would win this Electoral College majority by carrying only 
three of the eight regional areas. The Republican nominee would take five of 
the eight areas. Remember, the tabulations below are based on the supposition 


reasonable 
| 
| 
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Nashville Auto-Diesel School, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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that only the rural and small town vote would count in this election. show these “50 for $1"’ Personal 
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of the most important divisions is the 
rural vote. Just how important it Is, 
s evidenced by Wendell Willkie’s sel- 


hoice of Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
ce (see page 8). This week PATH- 
FINDER looks at the chances of elec- 
tion for Roosevelt and Willkie through 
rural eyes—the eyes of the farms, and 
the towns whose population does not 
ceed 5,000. 
This rural America comprises slight- 
more than 40 per cent of the nation’s 
pulation. Of it, PATHFINDER ask- 
|: Supposing the rural vote, and the 
iral vote alone, were to elect the next 
President of the United States, who 
ould it be—Roosevelt or Willkie? 
To that question, rural America last 
eek replied, “Roosevelt.” 
Several significant faets emerge from 


Willkie should win in a 
But a quick glance at the 
of these respective areas in 


a wide area, 
walk. 
strength 


velt carries give him the balance of 
power, though by a small margin. For, 
supposing that the rural vote, and the 
rural vote only, elected a President, 
PATHFINDER’s sampling of rural 
opinion this week, as applied to the 
electoral vote (see boxed tabulation), 
would assure President Roosevelt’s re- 
election by the narrow margin of 11 
out of the 531 Electoral College votes. 
Two hundred sixty-six votes are re- 
quired to win; Roosevelt, by this cal- 
culation, would receive 271. 

But, of course, our supposition must 
now be laid aside, for the rural vote is 
not the only vote. An analysis of the 
opinion of voters living in cities of 





SILK DRESSES 10¢ 


Men's Suits $2.95; Overcoats $1.50: Ladies’ 







CROWN CO., 164-PF Monroe St., New York City 
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Renewal 


USE THIS COUPON—MAIL IT TODAY 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
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: the rural Democrat or Republican is may tell an entirely different story. { ] 52 Issues $1 


far more reluctant to leave his party 
ian is his city cousin; and he is indi- 


PATHFINDER will test the political 





{ ] 156 Issues $2 


pulse of each in turn, throughout the : a tee of 

- ting that he will do less shifting of campaign reporting the results. My remittance is enclosed. 

| irty loyalties in 1940 than in 1936. se 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Hat Trick 


This trick is frequently found on the 
program of some of the best jugglers, 
but it can easily be learned and per- 
formed by almost any boy or girl. 
All it takes is the time to practice. 

The equipment can readily be made 
at home. Take a dowel stick about 
two feet long and in the end of it 
hammer a nail, allowing it to project 
about three-sixteenths of an _ inch. 
Then cut off the head of the nail and 
file it to a point. 

For the trick use a soft round hat. 
Toss the hat into the air before you, 
making it spin. As the hat descends, 
catch the brim on the side lightly with 
the spinning stick and give it an easy 
upward push, This will renew its 
spinning and cause it to ascend again. 
Do this each time the hat comes down, 
thus keeping it spinning in the air. 


Needle Contest 


If you want something to occupy 
your spare time or to entertain your 
party guests, try a needle threading 
contest. See how many threads each 
contestant can get through the eye of 
one needle (all needles to be the same 
size—thread, too). Some experts have 
managed to get as high as 100 threads 
in the eye of one needle. Try it. 


Squat Tag 

There are many varieties of the 
game of tag. Youngsters in almost 
every community not only have their 
own pet version, but know two or 
three others. “Squat tag,” for in- 
stnce. In this version, the player 
chosen “it” chases the other players, 
trying to tag them. But by suddenly 
squatting or stooping, the chased may 
escape being tagged. However, they 
can resort to this only three times. 
After that they must escape by out- 
running the “it.” The first player tag- 
ged, of course, becomes the next “it.” 














Brain Teaser 


Bjones and Skjold each tried to sell 
Dinocan a horse. Bjones asked a cer- 
tain price for his horse and Skjold 
asked 50 per cent more for his. Then 
Bjones reduced his price 20 per cent 
and Skjold reduced his 30 per cent. 
At these bargain prices. Dinocan took 
both horses, paying $148 for them. 
What was the price for each horse and 
each man’s asking price? Answer 
next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—The max- 


imum capacity of the box is 1,024 
cubic inches. 
— ———~.- 
Smiles 
Tubby—Does Fred know her very 
well? 


Pete—He must, I overheard him tell 
her she’s getting fat. 








Insurance Inspector (indignantly )—W hy 
in the world did you ever write a policy 
on a man 98 years old? 

New Agent—Well, I looked up the 1940 
census figures and found there were only 
a few people of that age who died each year. 


Dots—What’s the matter with you? 

Eleanor—I’m terribly worried. I 
wrote Jack in my last letter to forget 
that I had told him I didn’t mean to 
reconsider my decision about not 
changing my mind, and he seems to 
have misunderstood me. 


Mother—Now, Joany, why didn’t 
you give your little brother a part of 
your apple? 

Joany—Not me! That was what 
Eve did to Adam—and she’s been crit- 
icized ever since! 


Playfoot—So you are the kind of 
girl who brings out the beast when a 
young man calls? 

Harriet—Certainly; I always make 
my boy friends take little Fifi for a 
walk. 








Mrs. Youngbride—Would you stoop 
to go through your husband’s pockets 
at night? 

Mrs. Oldhand—Only when Arthur 
comes home late and throws his 
clothes on the floor. 


Sapphira—How did yo’-all like de 
new preachah, Mirandy? 

Mirandy—We likes him fine. Why, 
dat man asks de Lawd fo’ a lot ob 
things de other one didn’t eben know 
he had. 


Nutting—Wonderful, isn’t it, how 
nature provides so bounteously for the 
manifold needs of mankind? 

Cutting—Yes. For instance, think 
how useful ears are to hang spectacles 
on. 

Mrs. Dolcini—I can make a fool of 
my husband any time I wish. 

Mrs. Pometto—How do you manage 
to do that? 

Mrs. Dolcini—I just let him have his 
own way. 
litdivnntaimae 

Mrs. Nubride—What shall we do to- 
night? 

Nubride—I’ll spin a coin and see. 
If it comes heads, we'll go to the mov- 
ies; if it’s tails, we’ll go out and dance, 
and if it stands on edge, we'll stay 
home and start a savings account. 
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Judge—The police tell me that yoy 
and your wife had some words. 
Prisoner—I had some, your honor; 
but I didn’t get a chance to use them. 
Patron (posing for photo)—What 
will these pictures cost me? 
Photographer—They’re $30 a dozen. 
Now look pleasant! 
First Life Guard—Boy, look at that 
bunch of coeds! Aren’t they hunnies? 
Second Life Guard—No, I don’t like 
coeds; they have only one great ambi 
tion, 
First Life Guard—And what is that? 
Second Life Guard—To go with 
every Tom, Dick, and marry. 


NEEDLE DESIGNS 
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NEEDLEWOMAN’S PRIDE 


2582—Lovely medallions form a _ jiffy 
shawl that’s in style for young and old. It’s in Shet- 
land Floss—and just one easy medallion repeated and 
joined. Full details are included with the numb« 


2587—Poinsettia—a quilt you'll always be proud 
Can’t you picture it in red and white? It’s easily 
pieced and will brighten up your room. Full deta 
are included with the number. 


croche 












Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editer. PATHFINDER, 82 Eich Ave... New York. 
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ANSWER IS— 


“God Bless 








Who wrote the song 


Amersca’? 


e The popular patriotic song “God 
Bless America” was written by Irving 
Berlin in 1917. But the author laid it 
aside until 1938 when it was popular- 
ized by radio’s Kate Smith. Recently 
chosen by Republican Nominee Wen- 
dell L. Willkie as his campaign song 

d by the Democratic National Con- 
vention in Chicago as its theme song, 
God Bless America” not only ranks 
third among sheet-music best sellers, 
but has become a sort of second nation- 
al anthem. To date the composition 
has netted more than $40,000 in royal- 
ties, Which Berlin has put into a trust 
fund for the Boy and Gir] Scouts. 


How many people are kiiled in this 


country each year. by lightning? 


e Although most people disregard 
the hazards of electric storms, some 
2,000 people in the United States are 
cither killed or injured by lightning 
each year, Of those killed, the annual 
average is about nine men to each 
woman. 


At the national nominating conventions 
of both major parties, how many ballots 
are usually required to arrive at a Vice 
Presidential nomination? 


e Since the Civil War, it has usually 
laken but one ballot to choose the 
Vice Presidential nominee in either of 
the two major parties. A recent ex- 
ception. was the Republican conven- 
tion of 1924, when it required three 
ballots to name Charles G. Dawes. 
Presidential nominations, of course, 
are a different story. In 1924, for ex- 
ample, it took 103 ballots for the Dem- 
ocrats to nominate John W. Davis. 


In what South American countries are 
Germans and Italians concentrated? 


e Brazil and Argentina. Of Brazil’s 
13,000,000 people, about 1,000,000 are 
Germans or of direct German descent, 
ind about 2,000,000 are Italians or of 
direct Italian descent. Of Argentina’s 
13,000,000 people, 100,000 are Germans, 
while close to 4,000,000 are Italian. 


W hat states comprise the “Solid South”? 


® Politically speaking, the “Solid 
South” comprises these 11 states: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas 
and Virginia. The name was suggested 
by the fact that these states usually 
cive their bloc of electoral votes to the 
Democratic nominee for President. Al- 
though the term did not come into 
ceneral use until almost a decade after 
the Civil War, the political fact that it 
conveys was Pecognized by politicians 








as early as 1854. Since the Civil War 
the “Solid South” has been broken as 
a political unit (some of them going 
Republican) only four times—in 1868, 
1872, 1920 and 1928. 


Is Spanish the official language of 
Brazil? 
e No. Brazil, the largest state in 


South America, began as a colony of 
Portugal and Portuguese is the official 
language of the country. It is the only 
nation in the Western Hemisphere in 
which Portuguese is the prevailing 
language., 


Where is the Appalachian Trail? 


e The Appalachian Trail follows 
the ridges of the Appalachian Moun- 


tains in the Eastern United States 
from Mount Katahdin, Me., to Mount 
Oglethorpe, Ga., a distance of 2,000 











Have you anything to buy, seil o1 
a profitable business at home 
million families. 


of figures, 


AGENTS WANTED 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 





Orders galore, 50 folders with 


name $1. Free Samples 30 designs. America’s 
Famous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1 On approval. 
Sunshine Art, Dept. PF-1, 154 Nassau St., New York 


City. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. Dun- 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


WEAR FINE HOSE I SEND WITHOUT COST with 

large outfit while taking orders for amazing new 
hosiery. Replacement guaranteed against holes 
snags, and runs. Rush name and hose size. Wil- 
knit, Desk GG-40, Greenfield, Ohio 


_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


RELIABLE MEN to operate movie circuits in 
theatreless communities. Earn $50.00 to $100.00 





weekly Everything furnished. Southern Visual, 
Dept. K, Box 2404, Memphis, Tennessee 

oii _ FEMALE HELP WANTED 
YOUR OWN HOSIERY and big earnings — selling 


sensational new Nylon Hosiery with famous long 
wearing Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery Write fully 
for sample stocking American Mills, Dept. K-44, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
SPECIAL WORK FOR WOMEN. Earn $5.00 per day, 
spare time, and get your own dresses free No 
investment. Write fully giving age, dress size. Fash- 
ion Frocks, Dept. G-1029, Cincinnati, O 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUNG GROWING TIMBER, including land title, in 


fog belt, write for particulars. A. W. Hammond, 
South Bend, Washington 
eet Ts 
SINUS TROUBLE. If a victim of sinus or Catarrhal 


Infection, Write National Laboratories, Benj. Frank- 


lin Station, Washington, D.C 


FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 
orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 
ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease explained and illustrated in our Pree 
Booklet. Know the Pacts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease. Sent abso- 
lutely FPree—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 
WHY BE SICK? Get well and stay well with foods 
that harmonize. The “Eclectic Diet For Better 
* contains simple, complete dietetic informa- 
tion. One dollar postpaid. Eclectic Diet, St. Paul, 








PATENT ATTORNEYS  — 


MANY INVENTORS WILL BE INTERESTED in my 
service. Information on subject of obtaining a 
patent and marketing an invention supplied without 
charge. Write me personally. Hugh E. McMorrow, 
Registered Patent Attorney, 102-A, Barrister Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—Protect your idea Get free Patent 
Guide Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered 
a gy Attorney, OG37 Adams Building, Washington, 








PHOTO FINISHING 


FPREE TRIAL—I16 sparkling Lifetime 

lovely Hollywood enlargements and ee Leather- 
tone frame with roll—25e. Overnight service. Life- 
ton Studios, L-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 








exchange 
through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum fourteen words. 
as well as each part of the name 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


, 
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miles. This trail, crossing the highest 
peaks in the East, was marked primar- 
ity for mountain climbing enthusiasts. 
Among some of the well-known and 
scenic mountains in the Appalachian 
chain are the Presidential Range in 
New Hampshire, the Adirondacks in 
New York, the Poconos in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Blue Ridge Mountains in 
Virginia and the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains in North Carolina and Tennessee. 


How does drowning rank as a cause of 
accidential death in the United States? 


@ Ked Cross records show that 
drowning is the third greatest cause 
of accidental death in this country. It 
is exceeded only by falls and auto- 
inobile fatalities. Each year during 
the swimming season an average of 
7,000 Americans lose their lives in the 
water. The greatest toll occurs in the 
15-to-19-age bracket, but almost as 
many youths of 10 to 14 are victims. 











Do you want agents?’ Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 






Each initial and group 
will be counted as words, 





and address, 





AT LAST! ALL YOUR SNAPSHOTS In Natural Col- 
ors. Roll developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 
25c. Reprints, 3c. Amazingly beautiful Natural 
Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


GUARANTEED. Film, developed, 16 
largements 25c 


20" prints 25¢c. 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 Enlargements “from Your 
Send 25c--Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, 

Salem, Wisconsin. 

8 ENLARGED PRINTS (nearly postcard size) or 16 
regular size prints—25c. Roll or negatives. Wil- 

lard Studios, Box 3535-X, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SIX OR EIGHT EXPOSURE ROLLS Developed, 

Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements and 
eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25¢c. Skrudland, 
6444- AA Diversey, Chicago. 


YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, ~ Bight 4x6 “Professionally 
Enlarged Prints, 25c Mail to Mohart Film Serv- 
ice, ‘West Salem, Wisconsin. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25¢ coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, _ Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. Quick 


Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, _ Wisconsin. 


16 prints, 2 En- 
Quality Photo. 


“Roll! 
West 


ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, “Two Beau- 

tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Sery- 
ice, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS 


SEND POEM. 


Phonograph Recordings Free if accepted. Rhym- 
ing pamphiet Free. Keenan's Studio, Dept. FP, Box 
2140, Bridgeport, Conn 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Pree examination. MeNeil, 


Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 

WANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS for musical setting. 
Publication, Radio, Recording service. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: Many vacancies. Get positions quick 
State your qualifications. Central Registry, 
Wichita. Kansas 


__ WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF ¥ WASHINGTON, D. C., #4 beautiful litho- 
graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian "Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Blidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, ‘etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative paotseren=e, presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most im nt city. — a 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party ites 
finder, Washington, D. 
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ABOUT AMERICA’S FUTURE: 
ANSWERS IN PATHFINDER POLL 


Now It Will be Told 


The PATHFINDER Poll 
Of Public Opinion 


The confidential forecasts that successfully 
predicted the outcome of the 1932, 1934, 1936 
and 1938 presidential and congressional elec- 
tions are now available to readers of PATH- 
FINDER magazine exclusively for 1940. The 
nationally-known political analyst who made 
these uncanny forecasts is the publisher of 
PATHFINDER news weekly, published direct 
from the nation’s capital continuously for 


sampling public thought. 


Information Worth Million 


Such information as is revealed in these pdlls 
was inside information which political parties 
valued highly. Accurate advance information 
can often save millions of dollars by informing 
party leaders where to exert the greatest effort 
or when to change policies which are unaccept- 
able to the public. Never before has the public 
itself been given such an intimate insight into 
the mass mind. PATHFINDER’s time-honored 
reputation as a fair, impartial medium of news 











Emil Hurja, Publisher 


Recognized 
Authority 


The man who has made these accurate, si 


4 47 years. entific forecasts in four preceding presidentia! 
q age x and congressional campaigns is mil Hurja, 
; An Accurate Cross-Section publisher of PATHFINDER. His analyses hav 
] Through the PATHFINDER POLL OF PUB- been acclaimed in the public press and he has 
4 LIC OPINION, a weekly feature in each issue, the respect of the leaders of both politica! 

an accurate cros§-section of the electorate is parties as well as of political analysts and stu 

polled each week and presented with keen in- dents of publicthought. Heis,the man who wil! 
B sight and sprightly comment for the benefit of keep PATHFINDER’s readers posted during the 
i PATHFINDER’s millions of readers exclusive- next several months. Use the handy orde! 
"4 ly. The sentiment of the voters in each state blank below for renewing your subscription 
o is thus gauged accurately and the fortunes of now, or for sending in a new subscription. The 
} the Republicans and Democrats revealed in price for 52 issues is only $1. Sold only by 
of advance through this scientNic method of mail—never at newsstands. 


Read What Others Say: 


As early as August, 1935, Mr. Hurja was once report- 
Hurja spotted Gov. -Alf M. er on the Fairbanks (Alaska) 
Landon as a 7-to-1 shot for Times. He published a chain 
the Republican presidential of community papers in Los 
nomination. In his own Angeles, then went to New 


town in Michigan he pre- 
dicted a majority of 3,460 
votes—the actual \ majority 
was 3,017. 


—Washington Post 


Hurja is known in_ the 
inner circle as an uncanny 


York as a statistical expert. 
His forecasts were astonish- 
ingly close to actual ele 
tion figures. 


—The Alaska Week! 


“Seer and crytsal gazer.” 
—American Magazine 


will be augmented by this additional valuable 


feature. “Uncanny political prophet.” 


—United Press 


political prophet. 
—Washington News 


Emil Hurja is an authority on Andrew 
Jaekson as well as elections. 


HERE’S A HANDY ORDER BLANK 
BE SRR RRR RRR ee —Chicago Daily New: 
Hurja was in the air service during the 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. & war. Afterwards he published the 


[ want to keep ahead of the times through the PATHFINDER é a wa erg vig ae 
Poll of Public Opinion. Enclosed is $...... for PATHFINDER ...... Ee a. | a 


years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). analysis came within 500 votes in | 
states, within 3,000 votes in 20 states. 
Ne es bios bese rate h etre d COC eRe he WER betas cis Gy vhv kw de eass & 


—Dallas (Tex.) Journal 





“Major political prophet . . . forecasts 





RE FEE EER Lilihe: OP oe Oe eS Le een ensennily tree” 
Be ee ee —Paul Mallon, columnist 
EST, Fk wn o's SANTEE EUG whe 90 © ablene eb > eka a ee E ““Actual prophecies proved to be 97 5¢i 
” 





correct. | 
—Macleish in Fortune Magazine 











